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The 

Nature of Comprehension 

by 

DONALD L. CLELAND 



What is comprehension? The word has been defined in various ways. 
In the dictionary of education, it is defined as^ 

The art of understanding the meaning of printed or spoken 
language as contrasted widh the ability to perceive and prono?ince 
words without reference to their meaning. 

Yoakam^ says that comprehension, "is a complex which involves the 
mental processes of recognition or association of meaning, evaluation of 
suggested meanings, selection of the correa meaning, and generaliaation 
based on the meanings of details involved in a ctxitext. Some writers 
would add the anticipation of meanings to this ^mplex.” 

Nia B. Smith^ his some interesting comments. Specifically, she says, 
** comprehension is Just a big blanket term that covers a whole area of 



dioughtgetting processes in reading." Interestingly, she gives some sage 
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different mental processes involv©i in reading for meaning and to stand 
ready to aid their pupils in developing all of them." 

Emerald V. Dechant,^ again, emphasizes the complexity of the pro- 
cess of acquiring the meaning intended by the author. In fact, he says, 

The goal of all reading is the comprehension of meaning. 

The initial step in this process . . . is d>e association of an experi- 
ence with a given symtoL This is absolutely necessary, but it is 
the most elemental form of comprehemuoo. Comtdete meaning is 
not conveyed by a. single word. The good reader learns to in- 
terpret vTt^s in their conceptual setting He comprehends words 
as parts of sentences, sentences as parts of paragraphs, and para- 
graphs as parts of stories. 

Meaningful reading includes not only a literal interpretation 
of an author's words, but also an interpretation of his noood, 
tone, feeling and attitude. The rea^r must comprdbend the 
impUed meanings and prejudices of the writer. He must recog- 
nize summary statements, make inferences and applications, and 
see the broader implications of a passage. He must familiarize 
himsdf with the time and place in which the words were 
written. He must use Ae period^ cotxunas, quotation marks, and 
questions as aids to interpretation. 

We could go cn, listing what Ae several writers and researdiers in 
Ae area of language arc have to say about Ais noost important aspect of 
the total act of reading It will do us good, Aough, just to mention or 
quote Aem, After muA contemplation, caA one of us must formulate 
his own dehnition. It must be an operational one — one Aat we under- 
stand and*one whiA forms a matrix for our teaching 

On several occasions, I have defined reading as the 4Stgblishment of 
rapport with an Mtthor. Thus a mutual bond of confidence exists between 
the reader and Ae auAor. The reader has, in fac^ confidence Aat Ae 
auAor has couAed his message in terms (words) Aat are understandable 
to the reader. The auAor, at the time of the writing, had confidence that 
he was conveying his thoughts in language pattern ; understandable to ^ 
intended audiena. Therefore, if a person wishes to communicate wiA 
another person via the graphic or linguistic symbob we call wotds, he 
must encode these ideas — concepts, percepts, images, memories, sensa- 
tions ■— into a signal ^stem that will be meaningful The reader or 
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listener, dieo, must decode diese. symbols into a signal system that is also 
meaningful The more congruent these two signal systems, the more 
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established. Such a telationship is premised upon a commonality of ex- 
perience. Perfca comprehension, 1 fear, is unattainable. The reasons are 
obvious — the writer and reader as well as the speaker will differ in 
emotional maturity, experiential background, efficiency in thinking, skill 
in perceiving, language fficility, etc 



Another definition of reading (reading and compcehension caimot 
be separated) that appeals to me is: the mental act of comptebending (or 
reading) may be thouj^t of as a gestalt. Because of the configuratioa of 
main and supporting ideas, a meaning emerges. Take, for instance, the 
following six words vdiidi would Ite found in a second reader: 

roan, the, fadier, of, child 

If we should rearrange these words as Wordswordr did in fiis poem, 
lay Heart Leapt Up," we would have: 

The duld is. father of die man. 

The meaning diai is conveyed here is much more dtan an understanding 
of die meanings oonv^ed by (tach of die six words. The ovenaed defin- 
ition of a gestalt jeemi apropcn — Tfi# wboh is gn/ttir thm tb4 smn of 
^ Us pasts. And to paraphrase the nieaning con veyed by a series oif 
Im^iiitic symbols it gteamt.' than the sum of die meanings of the 
separate words. 

Aiiiodier definitkm dist conveys a concept of comprefaenston is as 
jfoUowi: Xompcdieiision it the reor^mimtioc of the experiences back of 
the symbols.” These llnguodc Symbols have no inherent m c tn irtg. They 
ate wocds to which each of lia atodies a certain porttoo of our experi- 
ential background,^ Words ate words; objects ate objects; thin g s ' are 
diiqgs; evema ate events; relatiofiShips are rdatiooships; and words are 
associated widi each of them as we associate diem. Reading, therefore, is 
a very bdividusl and personal activity. 



As suggested eariier, eadi of us who is engaged in orgsnixing an 
optimal learning environment and judiciously manipulating it has a pro- 
• fesstonal oUigatton to fulfill, i. ei, he mus^ after mudi careful and critical 
diinldng, formulate an operational defination of die coo^dex intellectual 
process commonly known ss comprehension. Here is mine: 
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Compitfaeosioa — t centnl mental activity involvinig the hi^^her 
intellectual processes, in which them is a xeorganuatioa ctf 
experiences relevant to the purpose of tbs reading, there ex« 
periencet having been evhl^fd bf die linguistic symbob we 
call words. 



By tfab itime, I am sim you realize that there b no universally 
accepted dt^tton of compreht^on. Bach in turn, u 1 mendoned pre> 
viousfy, mcK formulate hb own. It b imperative that dus be done as our 
teaching will always reflea our concept of thb complicated activi^. let 
us look at the findUogs of researdi and the intetprecadonis given it by 
some of our best scbol^ 



Seven notabfe studies, using factorisi analysb, have been completed 
in our attempt to isobc^ factors which are rdated to thb intellectual aa* 
ivity. Five of the seven studies identified a word factor reflecting an 
understuiding of the denotive meaning of a word. Six of the studies 
reveal a second verbal fiictor which probaldy noeasures die ahiligr to un> 
dcrstaod the intctiebttoosbtps among words or ideas. All of the studies 

n»d€6£d S ddrd hsxsi in W<»ft«ining rk» m waning intmdsd 1^ tfeS' 

audior, namefy, die anafysis-syndietb of concepts. Thoefor^ mese seven 
studies provide us widi a matrix upon which we may build a cond^ 
of the term comptehenion. 



SdiedlK,’ abet esctmtning the studies on r e a ding cnoprehenston, 
as. mm baarmring conclusioa. Some of diem pertinent to thb 



1. CompcehemioQ improves gradual^ sod stead% In normal 
pupib firom first gndit through c^qge. 



2. Ability to orgaoiae what has been learned throng reading 
develops widi matufatiaa. 



5. In the upper grades, comprehension increases fiucer than 
the ^leed of reading. 

4. A devdopmental reading prngim besed on the concept of 
diild growth and developnient b supported by tiwse condu* 
sionf. 



5. Because it desaibes how a reader obtains a configuration of 
the mam and supporting ideas of what b gleaned from the 
printed page, gestalt psychology appears to catkin die 
reading process better dutn does bond pqrdiology. 
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6. The majority of the evidence points out that compteheosion 
can be improved .better through a stimulation of central 
faaors than through stimulation of peripheiai factors. 

7. Without accurate concepts of the words involved, a person 
will comprehend little or nothing of what he reads. 

8. There is a continuous development of concepts as a child 
matures and his experience widens. 

9. The number of concepts which a person knows is less impor- 
tant to his ability to comprehend than the accuracy, clarity, 
and organization of these concepts. 

10. Sufficient experiences and opportunity must be provided 
pupils so that they can form dear, accurate, well-organized • 
concepts about the things they are learning. 

11. Etc. 

It u interesting to note that the term concept appeared many times 
in iSx litcf&ruro mvictved. This fact alone indicates its importance in the 
intellectual activities utilized in the estaUishment of rapport with an 
audior or speaker. 

It would seem appropriate, therefore, at this time to explore the 
nature of concept^ more specifically, die ingredients that make up 
dear, accurate, and well-organized concepts. 

Concepts, one of die main ingredients of the thinking process, are 
long agrowing. From die time that die kindergarten child expresses his 
definidon of c$ns as ^cats ate so we can have kittens,” to the mature adult 
who thinka of oats as deek, cunning creatures of the wilds of India whose 
every movement is a symphony of motion, many experiences, both direa 
and vicarious, have contributed dieir share to this growing concept. The 
clarity, accuraqr, and organizadon of a child’s concepts are, perhaps, one 
of the best indicators of his probable success in the academic world, as 
well as what he knows, what he bdieves, ^g^rhar he does, and his ability 
to comprehend both die written and spoken word. 

The word concepc is used rather freely by both professional and lay 
people. A rather serious quesdon can be asked: diey realty under- 

stand what this graphic symbol means?” Many of us use it like a condi- 
ment to flavor our writing and speech. Ferhaps, and because of its common 
use, it has lost its significance of being a meaningful stage in the 
devek^ment cl uodetstandiog. 
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Much work has been done, however, in the study of concepts by 
those who «e aware of their importance. Concepts have been defined in 
a variety of ways, but all of them seem to carry a coounon core. On the 
^ tond, a p<^ mi^t say that they are the end products of induaivc 
ounking, m which the child abstracts from related experience that which 
IS relent to the understanding of an idea pieviously obtained. It is a 
6«rfienui«aoa o^ upon previous experience and perhaps that which a 
perstm IS ^rieocing at any given moment. Concepts have been de- 

^ *“*1?*^ ** "cognitive oegaauing systems which 

^ to bring Pfrtujent features of past experience to bear upon a present 

relatiot^ps, etc, equi{» a person to react similarly to related kinds. Coo- 
m mo^^ less ^biliaed perceptions. In defining concepts, 
we wodd be identifying and defining ways in' which experiences are 
organized m die mental construct. 
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Befom continuing our ei^lanation of concepts, I should like to offer 

«! is thinking; and. furthermore, that concepts 

are the basic foundations of the thinking process. 

E^vid Russett,^ in his definitive book, Chiidrtm*s /--j 

must for every professional library), states 

^t the materials of thinkmg are many and diverse. These may 1^ 

fied as percepts, images, memories, sensauons, and coheepts. We can also 
♦srnme th w ca«epB m foni^ out of peapa, iiuges, sens.tioia. «,d 

A Mgges^ workmg formula for the focmadon of concepts 
CM he tqfmkmi as follows: * ^ 
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^^^^^“jironmcntal stimuli -f percepts + underling 






^ Mid mote genenliied coocepa Me *e nain 

imtenals of thinkipft and according to our postulate; are employed in 
the inreilectual processes involved in grasping the mnuiing intended hy 
an auAor or ^eakn. When a person makes a generalization about related 
he Im then developed a concept or aprindple, a law, etcHiis 
refleaion is m mtemalized and verbalized label and is the end product 
to be readied m the creative thinking pforesj, Concepts, then, am the 
Imic foundations of the thinking process. Ihe implication should be 
clear — creative thml^g is the inteUectual process by which new rela- 
tionships are visualized or a new synthesis is made. 







M was just stated concepts are built up from percepts, imaces. 
sensations and memoriei Perhaps an operational definition of these 
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terms will serve ts a tenable base for a further discussran of coocepts 
and a in which they are developed. Agaio* I ^di w*® *be 



1. Pbicbpts — - may be of or defined as what is known of 

an object, an event, a quality, a situation, or a relationship as a 
result of sensory experience. It is mote or less time bou^ — an 
awareness of present data, rather dian a memory or an imap or 
riiinffl put. It is part crf.an evet-e b a ng i ng mental amyity linked 
to preceding sensatkos arul subsequent mental activities. It does 
not exist in isolatioo but tends to be bolsceted by otfatt related 
sensory experieiKes. the classifiation of percepts that are learned 
by children would, I am sure, be of interest to you. We are in- 
debted to Boring* and Boring, L a ng fi ^ .and Weld* for such a 
listing. The fbUowing is one cl ass if i c atioa 

a. Percepts of form 

b. Fercepo of space 
c Percepts of time 

d. Percepts of movement 

e. Percepts of number 

f. Percepts of weight 

g. Social percepts 

b. Aesthetic percepts 
I Humor , percepts 

2. — an image is a centrally aroused experience related to 
previous petceptkms and occurring in die absence of the initial 
stunuhis. ^noe it always refers to a past event, it may be mcom- 
plete or iimocufate in comparison to the perception of the ocigtoal 

According to Ruasdl,^* children’s images are of two 
graetal classes: ifttr images and mmor^f km^ ch2dms, 
and a fe we r nundiar of aduhi, are aUe to retain pardculatfy dear 
and vivid images for minutes or even bouts after the sensory 

experience, these have been referred m at eidetk imagex Qiildten 

tend, on the whole, to have more vivid imigefy dian do aduks. 

Since they sniy Inve scime difficulty in distinguishing the real fro^ 
die inxiginary, their aswdadve thinldng may be frequently initi- 
ated by uoagea thst botder on baUudnadons. 



3. ^NSA'.;oNS — ft a etmti op is an ftwaienctt of atytif 
without much inteipcettttoa of it Seosfttioos ate nxxe cnmploy 

t 4 ftA if . .ft A • 

«««~ vt wuxMp iMiCi wiicii^ TJUHod^ ana pgar ii^ , 

ftI*o have a s eme of posidoo, XDovomefit) stpiUhtiuoL 
Sewatiom aie <»c of the taw xsatatials of thinking , bot they 
•ddom exist ai iiblated alienees, because the child ot adult 
iflteitxets and integcates.dieai to fotin a percept or peccepcs. 

4, Mnfpu^ !tfae wotd ineioocj is a generic term for ezperi* 

^**4 wpoh pcerioua expeeieoces of the organism. iUsOi it 
might be mid that it is die process of mental teptesentadaii of at 
least a recqgnh^ equivalenc of the original eapoleoce. It amy 
involve appradmatioo of previous qq>erienoea» as when a person 
duniot remember the date an event happened but will date it 
befbee or afiw some ocher more vividly recalled «pi»HKT 
Mcmocf is aothecimies described as ro/» ymnioryt or die duct re* 
prodooiQfi withtiiit thought; and ioikd mmnorjf, wheie the re* 
ptwhicdoii is not exact, but; meani^ telatiposhipa ate main* 
rained. As a generic term, memories naav indiide pgf«pw, ii««ftrf, 

*®4 oonoepts. Memories ate evoked as a f«ah cf some 
sctmultts or ■ imiqas sequence of sdmulL 

The inahOi^ to ptevicus dqperieodes,^ whete it was rote 
«H98fcal leathiqg; may be described as fbigettiog; Some of us 
may^^inchned to believe-thar learniagi are forgotM as a result of the 
psy Mdsaa Others daim that forgmtisg » due primarily to hter* 
ftttiKe hacauie of an intervening acciviQr which is jn nsture, and 
^ the d^tee of focgetdi^ is in proportion to the otmgcuency of the 
initial and intervdaing acthriqr. 

Concepts play such a. vital rale in the learaiiig prooesa At has been 
earlier, conoepts are . built of ejqperienceik both diiea and 
vioiriflua. The iinp»tMic^' off direct eiq)erienoe cannot be overeniphasiaed. 
Yet in dasarpom, the teadier is coinpdied many tunes to use» to a 
more or less degree, vibanoui eiipetieoces as the organises aial judiciously 
manipulates an opdnial leara^ enviroonient 

As has been stated, concepts play sudi an inpoctrnt rol^ nor onh 
m die leanuQg process, but also in die set of cornpceliit;ndisig. let us at 
this time exunine a proems by which coobepts miy .be built’Much like 
die diinkirig process or die act of lea dfi^ g, we have oobr dueds of evidence 
upon which to build a model I am sure you nnAH^iy^ tbe in 
which all of ot Irod ourselves when we sttempe to describe an abs^ 
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process. We tte victims of die tyranny of words. Hiese, then, are the 
steps, not necessarily discrete onployed as concepts are built and refined. 

1. Perceiving or Observing — the obtnrer must perceive with a 
high degree of veridicalhy the object, the event, the situadon or 
the relationship. Certain percepts are garnered as a result of the 
observadon. Verldicality may be assured if answers to the follow* 
ing qursdoos would be in ^ afiirmative. 

a. Axe the viewpoint and purpose of the observation dearly fixed? 

b. Was the observation casual or deliberate? 
c Was there a briefing? 

d. Was the bbserver(s) in the appropriate physical and mental 
state? 

* C I ■ 

e. Was he/she competent to know what had been observed? 

f. Would other observers agree with this observer? 

g. Was die observadon reported (a record made) soon after it 
wu perceived? 

h. Was the. observadon firsthand? 

ft 

i. Did the percepts cohere with other facts? 

2. Abstracting — dus refers to the mental process bjr vdisdi 
related petcepo are selected or identified. Also, images mem* 
ories ate cut off from unrelated ones. The process of selecting a 
specific meaning from a generic meaning nuy be called abstrac* 
don. Again, the following guidelines may aid in determining the 
relatedness of the percepts, images, or memories. 

a. Were only related perq^ selected? . 

b. If images have been selected, were they diffeteodated from 
halludnatioos? 

c. Were die iimges selected the product of aurisdc thinking ? H 
so, were they relegated to their proper place? 

d. If memories were selected, did they fit into the context of tSic 
concept being developed? 

e. Were other concepts selected? If so^ would they add to the 
clarity of the concept beii^ developed? 

3. iNDuenvB Thinking or the FCrmation op a Genekaliza* 
TioN (Concept) — in this final step in the process of eoooepc 



formation, related data are inte^ted and a generalizatica (a 
concept) emerges. The clarity, accuracy, and Qrmn|;^tlQn nf COH* 

ccpts may be assured if answers to Ae following questions are 
in the affirmative. 

a. Were sufficient percepts, images, or naemories selected? 

b. Were they selected from a variety of situations? 

c. Were they truly representative cases? 

d. Were other concepts used? 

What I have given you is theory. Perhaps a description of the 
manner in which the concept justice is developed may help to clarify 

your understanding of a concept. Oedit must be given to David Russell 
for this Khemata.** 

Percepts 

a. Observation of municipal court «nd traffic ray; . 

b. Percepts and t^er concepts from social studies lessons and 
work with UNESCO with underdeveloped countries. 

c. Observation of student government in school and admonishinji 
students guilty of infraaion of rules governing hall behavior" 

A Observation of parents assigning household chores to brothers 
and sisters. 

Memories 

I. BuUy on playground, might is right. 

b. Mother dividing candy evenly. 

c. Father showing impartiality in taking boys to baseball game. 

d. Teachu giving all students equal chance to contribute to 
discussion or aaivity. 

Images 

a. Giving gifts to aU poor families in chUd’s own community at 
Christmas time. 

b. Iinagination influenced by Western TV show in which Marshall 
Dillon brings law and order to Dodge City. 

c. Image created by listening to a desaiption of a situation in 
which Babe Ruth visited every child in a hospital ward. 

d. Image created by reading a true story in which the Hero sided 
with a wrongly accused Indian, being tried by a Kangaroo 
court, and ultimately was instrumental in freeing the Indian. 









Concepts 

relatd concepts such u fair play, impartiality, square 
ing, straight shooting, measure for measure, integrity, honor 

CCS. ’ 

You may thiiAthat I have gone far afield of my title, TAaNtf/nfeo/ 

mptehenston; if I have, it has been deliberate. In order to build a 
cons^cr of the intellectual processes employed as a reader or listener 
“tended meanii^, I Wieve it is necessary first to understand 
ingredients of the art of comprehending. Hence, after 
searching the hterature, I have attempted to relay to you the nature of 
percepts, memories, and possibly concepts, that form the basic 

ingredienc of the thinking process, and, by taking an inductive leap, the 
i^ectual proce^ of acquiring intended meanings from written or 

^ » ‘Onsinul, t 

models which I believe, exphins di»* l«teH*^j 2 l 

fnT*.? «*<*« « »eq“ms «i insist, t gesolt of the mam. 
^ ^aiepoetayed by the language of the author or the speaker. I am 

^ *««8h. **t wr^e only 

shreds of evidence upon which to build the model. ^ 

I. PEKCEPnON 

The^ mw see clearly the graphic or linguistic symbols we caU 

w^s, objects are objects; events are events; situations are situadons; and 
^ w of them as each pcrceiver relates them. Thus, 

i! meaningful response rather than 

simple rec^tion. There is the perceprion of the word, the phrase, the 
sentence, tl» p^graph, and the larger unit of meaning — the complete 

^ ^ recpgnke emotionaUy loaded wSrds, 

Of the effea an unsavory emorionalizcd attitude has on the percepts 

gleaned, the teacher must be concerned with the acquisition of verifiable 
percepts. 

II. APPERCEPnON 

'h»t reading w»s the teotgan- 
reation of <aperienc« b«di of the symbob. HiI, Jehnition would p.~ii.i 

and 8upi»tt one of the primuy ptinciples conaraiog the natute of 
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mding and learning to read, to wit, "meaning resides within the back* 

or A n fuj nf r|^ rCStdcT**^ AppCTCCptioO, thcicfofc, rcfcTS tO thc 

process dP relating background experiences to the meanings couched in 
the language of audior or speaker — it is petcepticn characterized by 
clearness. Thus, percepts, images, or memories are evoked as a result of 
the words serving as stimuli. The reader brings to the page sufficient ex- 
periences which permit him to obtain an approximation of the experi- 
ences the writer or speaker is trying to convey. This is premised on the 
faa that the parties concerned, writer and reader, speaker and listener, 
must have had some commonality of experience. 

III. Abstraction 

This refers to the mental process by which the reader or listener 
ne^ects or selects percepts, images, or memories which are relevant to the 
purpose of reading or listening. Related oono^ts may also be selected at 
this stage. The process of seleaing a specific meaniiig from a generic 
meaning may also, as 1 have stated earlier, be called absoaaiog. It should 
be re-emphasized that only those materials of thinking which are relevant 
to the purpose of reading should be abstracted. To your speaker, the 
memorization of a pa^ge is sot reading, nos is it thinking. 

IV. Appraisal 

This refers to the process of estimating the value or the validity of 
the aforementioned materials thinking, according to accepted norms, 
standards or |»ocesses. This is one of the most aitical steps in the noodel 
It is also the most compliated. The veridicality of pertspb, images, sen- 
sations, memories, and ocher related concepts cannot be overemphasized. 
This process of validation can range all the way from ascertaining if a 
fact is accurate to the com|fficated process of forming dear, concise, 
accurate and well-organized concepts. May I refer you to the guidelines 
suggested earlier in assuring the validity of concepts. If a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, in like manner, no concept is more valid 
ffian the validity of its ingredients, percepts, images and memories. 

V. Ideation 

From the validated gleanings secured as a result of the above steps — 
and I reinterjea that these gleanings must always be related to die 
purpose or purposes in reading — a reader then uses them as the ma- 
terials of reasoning in die following modes of thinking: 

1. Inductive (generalizing) reasoning is that mode which proceeds 
from known data to a generalization, such as a hypothesis that 



will explain the evidence at hand. A concept is the product of 
generalizing; a judgment or an opinion may also be the end 
product of inductive thinking. Laws or principles learned in 
science courses are generalizations formed by abstraaing relevant 
data from complex masses of data. A prediaion is a special form 
of inductive thinking as well as theorizing, in which a person 

builds a construa or a model to explain certain phenomena 

s 

2. Deduaive reasoning. AlS a process of reasoning, deduaion consists 
of examining a particular situation or faa in the light of a gen- 
eralization. A syllogism is an example of this mode of 'thinking; 
such as: "Nearly all boys can swim. Francis is a boy. Therefore, 
Francis probably can swim." A conclusion, a judgment, or an 
opinion may be the end product of this mode of thinking. 

3- Critical thinking reasoning. This mode of thinking proceeds 
on the basis of a careful evaluation of premises, facts, etc. and 
comes to condusions cautiously through the consideration of all 
pertinent factors. Qitical thinking (» reading demands an inter- 
aaicn between the author and reader as well as between speaker 
and listener. Ascertaining cause and effect relationships makes 
maximum use of this mode of thinking. Demaing propaganda 
devices is ancxher example of this high-level comprehension skill. 

Helping Children to improve their "aitical reading abilities 
will challenge the best efforts of teachers as the children will need 
help in evaluating facts from which generalizations are made; in 
renidering a judgment on the clarity and organization of concepts 
that are used in building other concepts; in detecting the biases 
that authors may have; in recognizing propaganda techniques em- 
ployed by subversive groups, in recognizing wnether the author is 
capable of making sound and valid judgments; last and certainly 
not least, the reader must make a judgment ds to whether dr not 
his (reader) background and abilities permit him to make an 
unbiased judgment about the author’s ideas. 

4. Problem solving (scientific mode of thinking). This is, perhaps, 
the most directed of all thinking. It is really an embodiment of 
the four types listed above. When this type of thinking is nuni- 
fested by a student, he or she is aware of some problems that 
must be solved, or a conflict that must be resolved. Five or six 
steps are usually listed when an attempt is made to describe the 
processes involved. These steps might be listed as follows: 
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a. The child's eoviroonient has made him awaxe of a problem, or 
a conflici; arises between opposing sets of values. These situa* 
tions stimuiate hh mental aaivity. 

b. An orientation to the problem takes place. The child may start 
to think in one direaion and then in another. Ac the same 
time, he may be gathering evidence to substantiate or refine 
earlier concepts or conclusions. 

c. A tentative solution, or a hypothesis is formed as a result of 
the patterning of the several data. The Gestalt principle of 
closure may be emerging. 'The child, therefore, gets an insight 
into a possible solution. 

d. An evaluation or a testing of the hypothesis then takes place. 
During this step, the tentative solution or hypothesis is sub- 
jected to the most critical examination. As a result, it is either 
accepted or injected. 

e. The selected solution, or hypothesis, is subjeaed to the test of 
use. This 1$ the stage of verification. 

5. Creative thinking. 'This is thinking at its highest kveL Some 
would say that the ability to draw inferences is one aspect of 
creative reading. The making of new syntheses or seeing new 
relationships is another aspect of creative thinking. Still another 
produa of creative thinking is a aitical reaiition to a treatise on 
a controversial issue. 

VI. Appucaiion 

If the proof of the pudding is in the eating in like manner, die 
effectiveness of a reading program is determined largely by the functional 
uses readers make of the new ideas acquired. They broaden experiences, 
increase understandings, and enable one to learn how to engage in many 
kinds of aaivities which would otherwise be unknown to him. If stu- 
dents are given aid as they formulate purposes for reading a particular 
selecdon, enhancement of the utilitarian aspects of reading will occur. 

In my presentation this afternoon, I have explored and shared with 
you my understanding of the nature of comprehension. As a matrix for 
my m^el, I have relied heavily on the literature. Vou will recognize, I 
am sure, that I have made some inductive leaps, made some educated 
guesses. You, each of you, can do no less. You have a professional res- 
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poosibility to become as articulate as possible with the nature of com- 
prehension. You must build a construct or a model of the intciiectual 
processes employed sis the child or reader derives the intended meaning 
from the linguistic symbols we call words — you may call this process, 
the establishment of rapport with the author or speaker; or gaining in- 
sight; a GesUit, if you please; or the reorganization of experience back 
of the symbols; or a more sophisticated definition of the reading process. 



When has a diild comprehended? Let me give you one example. 
When the farm boy understands sheep — when he knows that they, 
when drinking, insert their noses deeply into a container of clear, cool 
water so that some spills over the side — then he understands that 
portion of the 23rd Psalm, which reads. My cup runneth over. 
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